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Tue only circumstance which I have to regret in regard to this 
Company is, that I have not succeeded in getting the suitable 
apartments which are necessary to give it the appearance of real 
existence. On the other hand, if those apartments have not been 
taken, no expence has been yet incurred for them: and upon the 
whole, I hold the wiser course to be, to create stock first, and 
then to be at the expence of apartments to contain and dispose 
of it. , 

The first quarter expires with this week, and I have the satis- 
faction to say, that I havé received more money as subscriptions 
than I have been able to use in the creation of stock in this quar- 
ter. Hammon’s Letter to Priestley is on sale, and selling steadily. 
Though no advertisement has yet appeared beyond ‘The Repub- 
lican,” 125 copies have gone off, and the first edition will scarcely 
last out the year. One thousand have been printed. The BON 
SENS of Curé Meslier will be finished with the end of the quar- 
ter, or ready for delivery in the first week of April. One thou- 
sand of this work have been printed, We have now in the press 
Annet’s ““‘ Free Enquirer,” a periodical work in 9 Numbers, for 
the publication of which the author was severely punished. It 
will be ready for delivery in ihe second week in April. There is 
also.in hand, to be completed within the month of April, a two 
thousand pocket edition of QUEEN MAB. Other works are in 
the course of preparation, and the next quarter will tell a good 
tale. The smallness of the present printin;-oflice, and the unex- 
pected extension of * The Koran” into a large portion of the time 
of this quarter, with the unavoidable delay in preparing BON 
SENS for the press, have beén the causes of our not completing 
more works in the first quarter. 

Of £100 shares, there are as yet but two paid down, but more 
promised as fast as the money can be used. Of smaller sums, 
there are one fifty, two twenty-fives, two tens, and five fives, 
making one hundred and forty-five pounds. These sums are all 
paid, and we count promises to pay sabscriptions as nothing. 

This Company will answer all the pretensions that have been . 
put forth about it, and the regular production of books will remove 
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every possibility of deception. In addition to certain profits, a 
great public good will be performed. 

A good house in Fleet Street is not often to be met with, and 
I have determined not to enter another bad one, if I can avoid it. 
There is a good one which presents itself, and for which I hope'to: 
treat successfully; but Iam not likely to bave possession for a 
month to come. The expence of going into this house will be 
near a thousand pounds; but when there, I have no fear of mak- 
ing a business to match the cost. Should I get this house, one 
floor will be set apart for the business of the Book Company, un- 
til its stock becomes sufficiently bulky to require a whole house. 

An establishment in Fleet Street, equal to the business which I 
am now carrying on, and which I can carry on with a suitable dis - | 
play, is a point which I have to gain. The present hole, in which d 
we have taken refuge, is a disgrace to us, and not only a dis- dl 
grace but a great injury. Persons coming from the country seem 
surprised that a business carrying on in such a hole can have 
made such a noise, and we have no room to place before them the 





great variety of books and pamphlets which we publish. 

Any friend who can and will assist me in this expensive step, ' 
will not only confer a favour, but, I trust, will advance that spirit I 
of free discussion and free inquiry, to which I have devoted my- pr 
self for the last nine years; and all the security desired may be kn 
had as to the future. : | 

RICHARD CARLILE. ot 
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THE AGE OF CHRISTIANITY. rur 
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Mr. Warp, of Yarmouth, having handsomely transmitted the cost of the 
carriage for his paper, with as handsome an apology for his oversight in the aut 
first instance, I freely print it and note his conclusions. ‘This sort of con- tha 
troversy must be useful, as it stimulates enquiry into matters of history ; I st 
which enquiry must prove disadvantageous to the Christian Religion. Its test 
physical defects are insurmountable ; but its historical defects, when ex- phe 
amined, leave no excuse to the weakest or most credulous mind for fol- cert 
lowing it.—R. C. whe 
BEAL Fe Ete he s 

Agr 

TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, LONDON. Hen 
but | 

it; { 
Sir, Yarmouth, Feb. 5, 1826. Jesu 
You maintain that the famous testimony of Jesus Christ in Josephus is not 
an interpolation; the following, I trust, is a complete refutation ‘of your Chri 
opinion. The principal evidence against the passage appears to be given 

by the Rev. R. Taylor, which I shall here use. * Thi 
First. That it is not quoted by any one before Eusebius,—I hold that Jo- —_— 
sephus was an Ebionite Christian, which I shall hereafter prove ; conse- '4 
one d 
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quently, he was considered an heretic by the ancient orthodox fathers. 
‘The passage itself has heretical doctrine, which, [ consider, is the reason it is 
not quoted before Catholic Christianity received the protection of Constan- 
tine, aud became a state religion ; but, immediately after, we find it cited, 
without fear, first by Ensebius, who was contemporary to Constantine, 
and them ov a series of writers after him. Would early Christian writers, 
who believed in the miraculous birth and divinity of Jesus Christ, have 
ventured to quote such ap heretical passage as this, from so early a writer 
as Josephus, who disbelieved their doctrines? Origen, A. 1). 250, says 
that Josephus “ did not receive Jesus for Christ,” and tlat “ he did not 
believe ; to be Christ.” He explains his meaning in another place, 
fur he says, “ Persons may believe and not believe at the same time. 
Those who believe in Jesus, who was crucified in Judea under Pontia; 
Pilate, but do not believe that he was born of a virgin, believe in him, and 
do not believe in him,” &c. Comment. vol. ii. p. 322.—This is a key to 
all those passages which proclaim Josephus nof a believer, no! a Christian. 
—‘* flow came Origen,” says Whiston, upon another slight occasion, 
when he had just set down that testimony of .fosephus concerning James 
the Just, the brether of Jesus who was called Christ, to say, that “ it 
might be questioned whether the Jews thought Jesus to be a man, or whether 
they did not suppose him to be a being of adiviner kind.” This looks so 
very like the 5th and 6th clauses of this testimony in Josephus, that 
Jesus was. wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, that it is highly 
probable, Origen thereby alluded to them. It is pretty evident, Origen 
knew Josephus to be an Ebionite Christian ; indeed, his silence is a proof.' 

Secondly. It interrupts the narrative. Josephus has written his narra- 
tive in chronological order; and, in relating the history of those events 
which happened in Judea in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, and in the pro- 
curatorship of Pontius Pilate, who received that office about A. D. 26, 
he has introduced this testimony to Jesus Christ ; which stands as near 
as possible in the regular order of chronology. The narrative is not inter- 
rupted by this passage any more than by those which follow; nor so 
much asit is by sec. 9, b. viii. c. v. 

Thirdly. The language is Christian. Granted. From which, I conclude, 
the passage was not written by a Jew ; consequently, if Josephus were its 
author, he must have been a Christian. I hold, as I have before said, 
that he was a Christian, and now go to show it. To do this effectually, 
I shall investigate the whole of Josephus’ writings throughout.* In the 
testimony to Jesus Christ, there are these words: “ As the divine pro- 
phets had foretold these, and ten thousand other wonderful things con- 
cerning him.” Now let us see whether Josepbus has said any thing else- 
where that may confirm this to have been his opinion. The song of Moses 
he says, “ contained a prediction of what was to come to pass afterward. 
Agreeably whereto all have happened all along, and do still happen to us ;”+ 
Here is an acknowledgement that prophecies were fulfilling in his time ; 
but the passage is of too general a nature’ to draw any conclusion from 
it; for there were other events which fulfilled prophecies besides those of 
Jesus Christ. The Jews seek to undervalue the book of Daniel, but dare 
not totally reject it, because it was received by their forefathers before 
Christ ; they made a new distribution of the books of the Old Testament, 


* [have used Whiston’s Translations, 6 vols. 12mo, 1825. + Ant, iv. c. 8. sec. 44. 





“tl Aye, and a pretty proof too. I mustbe a Jew ora Mahometan, because no 
one denies that [am,—R. C. 
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when the Book of Daniel was taken from its former place, and put last of 
all ; being considered by them, ‘as inferior to the others ; and some learned 
Jews have even denied the prophetic authority of Daviel. He 1s extolled 
by Josephus, who says, * Daniel conversed with God; for be did not 
only prophesy of future events, as did the other prophets, but he also de- 
termined the time of their accomplishmeut.”* . Again—‘‘ In the very 
same manner, Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman Government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by them.” In relating Daniel’s 
interpretation of the dream of Nebuchadnezzar of the great image ; it is 
abruptly stopped, by Josephus, when he ,comes to that part concerning 
‘the stone cut out of the mountain,” to which he adds himself, “ Da- 
niel did also declare the meaning of the*stone to the king ; but I do not 
think proper to relate it, since I have only undertaken to describe things 
past or things present, but not things that are future.”+ Why not 
think proper to relate it? Because he knew that the Messiah was come ; 
because he knew the overthrow of the Roman Empire, by Jesus Christ, 
was predicted, He might well say, Daniel determined the time of the 
accomplishment of propbecies. Although he has not mentioned the fa- 
mous prophecy of the seventy weeks, these words seem an allusion 
thereto; besides, he understood ¢imes to mean -years ; for thus he has ex- 
plained them in the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s banishment from men; 
and as he took such words in the same sense which Christians do, it is 
evident, he interpreted the prophecy as they do ; nor can it be proved to 
have any other meaning. Theodoret and Jerome inform us, that Jose- 
phus wrote a Commentary on Daniel; and the former says, “ though 
Josephus did not profess the Christian doctrine, he was not willing to con- 
ceal tts truth.” Come on Daniel. Could he know this, without having 
read something in the writings of Josephus where the truth was not con- 
cealed?’ We know what he means by “ he did not profess the Christian 
doctrine.” The excessive love which Josephus had for Daniel shows, 
that he was no Jewish writer. 
I will now say a word or two about the two sects which you urge were 
confounded one for the other at Rome. You assert that ‘ the wars of 
Judea had brought a number of Jews to Rome as captives, or as specula- 
tors fleeing from a desolate country. These Jews aud the first Christians 
passed alike at Rome, under the common name of Galileans.” There 
could be no great number of Jews at Rome as captives when Nero per- 
secuted those whom he supposed to be the incendiaries; for Jotapata was 
not taken till the last year of Nero’s reign ; and certainly the persecution 
happened before that period. You say they were “ fleeing from a deso- 
late country:” what before Jerusalem .was destroyed? What in the 
reign of Nero? If we may belicve Josephus, instead of their fleeing from 
a desolate country to Rome, they were at that time, flocking from Rome 
and other places to the defence of their country. Can you show that the 
sect of Judas was called Galileans? Can you show that some part of this 
sect was at Rome, A. D. 67? Js this sect known by any Roman writer 
before Tacitus? Has he called those persons he speaks of Galileans? | 
now come to the famous passage, which I shall quote. Now there was 
about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man: for he 
was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and 
many of the Gentiles. He was(the) Christ. And wien Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had consemned him to the cross, 
t B. X.c. 10. sec. 4, 


* X.c.11.sec.7. Sec. ibid. 
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those that loved him at the first did not forsake him ; for he appeared to 
them alive again the third day ; as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten. thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And the-tribe 
of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day.” Josephus 
here expressly calls Jesus Christ @ man; but as if he were conscious that 
he differed from others in opinion, he adds, “ if it be lawful to call him 
a man :” which certainly implies that others considered it unlawful to 
call him a man, It is evident that Josephus believed that Jesus was 
only a man; that is to say, he did not believe in the miraculous birth and 
divinity of Jesus Christ : whieh you know was the Ebionite heresy.2. The 
remaining part of the passage speaks volumes for the truth of Christianity ; 
which is the chief reason that it has been supposed to be an interpolation. 
I shall now examine your evidence against this passage. You urge, “ In- 
dependent of the internal evidence of the passage not being the writing of 
Josephus, or of any Jew, but of some Christian, they who conducted the 
negative side of the controversy (speaking of that on the continent) shewed 
that the passage did not exist in the most early MSS.” You now know 
the reason that the language is Christian, which I suppose you to mean 
by the “ internal evidence,” You say it was shown, that the passage did 
not exist in the most early MSS. By whom? It ought to be shown that 
these most early MSS. are more ancient than the third century; as we 
will not be hard with you, show that they were more ancient than the 
ninth century? I agree with you, that “* Josephus never could have 
said, ‘ that Jesus was a teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure.’ It would have been a self-condemnation from the mouth of a 
Jew; indeed, from any man, but a Christian, And Josephus,” you say, 
“was a mostrigid Jew, and had been a priest, if not a high-priest.” But 
I must inquire, if you can prove, that Josephus was a most rigid Jew 
when he wrote his Antiquities? I attribute no weight to your argument 
* that the writer makes Josephus contemporary with the leading men who 
demanded the death of Jesus Christ.” Compare the following passage 
which relates to events anterior to those of Jesus: “ so men received what 
they said with pleasure, and this bold attempt proceeded to a great height. 
All sorts of misfortunes also sprang from these men, and the nation was 
infected with this doctrine to an incred:ble degree ; one violent war came 
upon us, after another, aud we lost our friends which used to alleviate our 
pains ; there were also very great robberies and murders of our principal 
men.”* Youask why he has not mentioned the books of the New Testa- 
ment, nor any of them; why he has not mentioned a word about the 
Aposiles? You could scarcely expect this from a most rigid Jew,a 
priest, or ahigh-priest. I hope you will allow that he has spoken of James 
tie Just: the other Apostles might not be known to him ; or, more pro- 
bable, they might nat do any action, or suffer any calamity, worth relating 
in a history. As to the books, the first parts of Matthew and Luke do 
not contain his doctrine: Johnis supposed by the learned to have written 
his Gospel against the Ebionites. The two main articles of the Ebionite 
Christian religion were, first, that Jesus Christ was the true Messiah with- 
out believing in his divinity; secondly, the necessity of the observation of 
the ceremonial law of Moses in order to the salvation of mankind. The 
manner which Josephus expounds and recommends the law of Moses fully 
convinces ine; that he was an Ebionite Christian: but my conviction will 
not satisfy you. Please, then, to peruse -the last sections of his second 


* B. XVIII. c. 1. sec. 1. 





2 And the first orthodoxy.—R. C, 
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book against Apion, and compare them either, with the Pentateuch, or, 
better, with some Jewish commentaries upon the laws of Moses. Bat, 
‘perhaps, a quotation from our books will convince you, and save the 
trouble. Josephus says, in treating of the laws of marriage, “ for, says the 
Scriptures,‘ 4A woman. is inferior to her husband in all things.’”* Whiston as- 
sures us that this is no where to be found in the Old Testament. The 
context has the appearance of being composed from chap. vii. of first Co- 
rinthians, and chap. v. of Ephesians, in which, are these words: “ There- 
fore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in every thing.” This, most probably, is the passage he meant, 
which might be cited from memory. Again, That’ Josephus, when he 
wrote his discourse on the Hades, had evidently Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians: for he has, like Paul, explained the resurrection of the 
body from the re-ascent modification of a grain of seed; besides which, 
he has cited the same epistle as follows: “ For what God hath now con- 
cealed in silence (will then be made manifest) ‘ what neither eye hath seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’”+ Thus, I trust, I have fully proved, 
that, although he has not mentioned the books by name, he himself, had 
some of them.’ 

Our next subject in order is that of John the Baptist ; of whom, I shall 
give the testimony. ** Now sume of the Jews,” says Josephus, “‘ thought 
that the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, and that very 
justly, as a punishment against what he did against John, who was called 
the Baptist: for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and commanded 
the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, 
and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism; for that the washing 
(with water) would be acceptable to him, if they made use of it, not in 
order to the putting away (or the remission) of some sins (only), but for 
the purification of the body: supposing still that the soul was thoroughly 
purified before hand by righteousness. Now when (many) others came in 
crowds about him, for they were greatly moved (or pleased) by hearing 
his words, Herod, who fearing lest the great influence Jobn had over the 
people, might put it into his power and inclination to raise a rebellion (for 
they seemed ready to do any thing he should advise), thought it best by 
putting him to death, to prevent any mischief he might cause, and not 
bring himself into difficulties, by sparing a man who might make him re- 
peut of it when it should be too late. Accordingly he was sent a prisoner, 
out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I before 
mentioned, and was there put to death, Now the Jews had an opinion 
that the destruction of this army was sent as a punishment upon Herod, 
and a mark of God’s displeasure.”} Would Jews have had any such opi- 
nion as this? I should think not; but, perhaps you will be surprised 
when I tell you, that the Jews here means Christians.4 Josephus fre- 
quently uses the term us Jews: which, if he were a Christian, they must 
mean us Christians ;° but I shall show this matter more clearly by and bye. ° 
The manrer in which Josephus has spoken of the Baptist, evidently implies 
that he considered his “ baptism from Heaven ;” this no Jew will believe. 
Moreover, he represents John as a Prophet: one commanding the Jews to 
exercise virtue; he represents him as warning the people not only to 


* Against Apion, b, ii. sec. 25. t Cor. 1.9. “$¢ B. XVIII, c. 5. sec. 2. 











3 Or Pail the writings of Josephus! Or of some simllarmetapbysieian?—R. C, 
* Yes, I am surprised, anomalous as were the first Christians.—R. C. 
° Very conclusive.—R. C. 
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come to his baptism for the remission of sins, but for the purification of the 
body. Such explication would not have been written by a Jew. Instead 
of Galileans and Galileans being confounded, we shall, perhaps, find, that 
there were Jews and Jews conlounded together. You, [ believe, are not 
very fond of Christian kings and queens; now, I am so the reverse, that 
I must make a set of them almost cveval with the founder of Christianity. 
Josephus relates the conversion of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her 
son Izates, to “the Jewish customs.” I now go toshow that they em- 
braced Christianity. Monabazus sent his son Izates with presents to Aben- 
nerig, King of Charax Shasini, who afterwards gave him his daughter in 
marriage. During Izates’ abode at Charax, a Jewish, or rather a Chris- 
tian, merchant, named Ananias, (perhaps the same mentioned Acts, 
ix. 18) persuaded him to embrace that religion which be taught. About 
the same time, Helena was converted by other teachers; upon which, 
Izates openly embraced this supposed Jewish religion. Now, Izates, 
imagining that he must be circumcised, asked this question of Ananias ; 
who replied, “ that he might worship God without being circumcised, even 
though he did resolve to follow the Jewish law entirely, which worship 
of God was of a SUPERIOR NATURE ¢o circumcision.”* This would fully 
prove, that they were converted to Christianity : for certainlya Jew could 
ever teach that to worship God without being circumcised, was of a 
superior nature to circumcision. You insist upon having ‘Toldoth Jesu as 
ancient as any one of our books, or at least as ancient as the second 
century, be itso. [ there read that ‘ Queen Helena, wife of King Jan- 
nzus, who reigned after the death of her husband : she is also called 
Oleina, and King Munbasus, otherwise called Hircanus, was her son, 
whom Herod, his servant, slew.”+ Again, “ ‘Then the Queen said to him 

(Jesus) ‘ Ihave heard of the great miracles which you work! work some 
before my face.” And Jesus answered her, ‘ Whatever you shal! command 
me I will do, I ask but this one thing: De not deliver me into the haads 
of those wicked men who declare that I ama bastard.’ The Queen said 
unto him, ‘ Fear not.’ And Jesus said, ‘ Bring me a leper, and I will 
heal him.’”{ So he healedhim. After the account of his resurrection it 
is said, “* And the Queen answered them (the wise men of I[sraél) and 

said, ‘ He was the Son of God, and he ascended to his father, which is in 

heaven.’””§ You may compare the first extract with Josephus, it is less 

thana mile out of the way. Thus, you perceive, Mr. Carlile, that your 

Queen Helena, “ who was a-kin to Jesus by blood,” was a very intimate 

friend to him; because she was converted to Christianity ten or twelve 

years after he was dead. But we must not. mind an anachronism or two 

in a book of pseudos: besides which, we Freemasons ought all to know 

that there was engraven ‘in the temple the unutterable name of God upon 

the stone of the foundation. For when KING DAVID was digging the 


foundation, he found there what masoners have searched for from that ume 


to this. Amen. However, I trust, you will allow, that your ancient 
Toldoth Jesu is sufficient to prove that Queen Helena was a Christian. I 
have yet a little more evidence ; in the third century mention is made of 
the Adiabenes, and they were then a Christian nation, persecuted with 
great severity by Sapor, King of Persia, which I believe you will find in 
Sozomen (lib. ii. c.12), and Nicephiorus (Just. tripar. lib. vill. c. 38), Thus, 
I flatter myself, I have proved that although Constantine was the first 


- Christian Emperor, be was not the first Christian King; and that there was 


*. B. XX.c. ii. sec. 4. t Chap. iv. v. 6. ¢ Chap. xv. v. 17. 
§ Chap. vii. v. 12. 
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a king and queen converted to Christianity full twenty years before Jeru- 
salem was destroyed. You avill observe, that Josephus says they were 
converted to Juduism; but having shown that they were converted to the 
religion of Jesus Christ, 1 prove that he means Christianity by Judaism. 
It is probable that he considered the law of Moses the main tenet of 
Christianity ; and that the Gentiles were converted to that law. In the 
seventh Louk of the Jewish war we read: “ They (the Jews of Antioch) 
made proselytes of a great many of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby 
after.a sort brought them to a portion of their own body.”* Were these 
proselytes Christians? Compare Acts, chap. xi. v.16. Ayain—‘ Yet 
did they: (the people of Damascus) distrast their own wives, which were 
almost all of them addicted to the Jewish religion.”’+ Could these women 
be Christians? Paul tells us that the Gospel was preached throughout 
the earth. Let us hear what a most rigid Jew, a priest, or high-priest, 
say about this matter. Josephus says, “ what is here matter of the 
greatest admiration, our law hath no bait of pleasure to allure men to it, 
but it prevails by its own force ; and as.God himself pervades all the world, 
so hath our law passed through allthe world also: so that if any cne will but 
reflect on his own country and his own family, he will have reason to give 
credit to what I say.”{ This could not be Judaism that passed through- 
out the world but a few years after the desolation of Judea.® I shall now 
merely quote the testimony to James the Just, as follows: “ Festus was 
now dead, and Abinus was but upon the road; so he assembled the san- 
hedrim of judes, and brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was 
called Chris‘, whose name was James, and some others (or some of his 
companions).”§ Thus I have concluded my examination of Josephus’ 
Antiquities. I come now to the Life of Josephus, written by himself ; 
where it is said, ‘‘ when I was about sixteen years old, I had a mind to 
make trial of the several sects that were among us. These sects are 
three: the first is that of the Pharisees; the second that of the Saddu- 
cees, and the third that of the Essenes, as we have frequently told you; 
for I thought by this-means I might choose the best._ If I were once ac- 
quainted with them all: so I contented myself with hard fare, and un- 
derwent great diificulties, and went through them all. Nor did I content 
myself with these trials only, but when I was informed that one whose 
name was Barrus,|| lived in the desert, and used no other clothing than 
grew upon trees, and had no other food than what grew of its own.ac- 
cord, and bathed himself in cold water frequently, both by night and by 
day, in order to preserve his chastity ; I imitated him in those things, and 
continved with him three years.”4_ Josephus, it appears, naade trial of 
the opinions of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. Now 
had the doctrines of this Barrus been like any one of those three sects, Jose- 
phus would have had no occasion to make trial of them; nor would he 
have mentioned this Barrus distinctly from the other sects ; besides which, 
the words—“ Nor slid I content myself with these trials only,” certainly 


* B. VII. c. 3. sec. 3. + B. IT. c.xx. sec. 2. 
t Against Apian, b. ii, sec. 40. § Antiq. b. xx. c. 9. sec. 1. 
|| I think this is nota correct translation. The Greek word appears to be Banoun, 
which probably is the same as Banion, that is, Son of John. 
G Life of Jos. sec. 2. 





® Nor Christianity. It only retains for Mr. Ward to prove that Mahomet 
was a Christian, and that Thomas Paine and Richard Carlile were Christians, 


and then.all the world will be- Christian. His proofs will embrace Bramins 
and all._—R., S. 
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implies that he underwent new or difierent trials. From the description of 
this Barrus, his living in the desert, and so orth, I think it not in the 
least improbable that he was a follower of John the Baptist ; and from 
this Barrus, Josephus might imbibe some notions of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which prepared him to embrace the religion of Christ. He after- 
wards intimates, that “ he conducted himself according to the rules of 
the Pharisees ;” in which, perhaps, he continued till he went to Rome 
with Titus, when and where, I thinkit probable, he embraced Christianity : 
Epaproditus, to whom his books were dedicated, and who evidently was a 
Christian, might be the person who converted him.’ I new go to show, 
that Josephus believed in the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body from the dead. Inu Josephus’ profound and powerful argu- 
ment against self-destruction, we have these proofs of his beliefof the re- 
surrection of the body: “ The bodies of men are indeed, mortal, and are 
created out of corruptible matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a 
portion of the divinity that inhabits our bodies.””—‘“‘ Do you know, that 
those who depart out of this life according to the law of nature that 
their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a most holy place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolutions of ages, they are again sent into pure bo- 
dies ; while the souls of those who have acted madly against themselves 
are received by the darkest place in Hades.”* In his second book against 
Apion are these remarkable words: ‘ The reward of those who live in 
every respect conformably to our laws, is not silver or gold, or a garland 
of olive, or of smallage, or some such henour, but the firm conviction, 
which each 0; us eotertains, that after a revolution of years we shall re- 
ceive a better life, our lawgiver having foretold this, and God having con- 
firmed it by a powerful pledge. For this reason we stedfastly adhere to 
our laws, and if necessary die fur them.”+ 1s not this language Christian ? 
The following, from his Discourse on Hades, is decisive : “* This is the dis 

course coucerning Hades, wherein the souls of all men, are confined un- 
til a proper season ; which Ged bath determined, when he will make a 
resurrection of all men from the dead; not procuring a transmigration of 
souls from ove body to another,t but raising again those very bodies which 
you Greeks, seeing to be dissolved, do not believe (their resurrection)."§ 
He then uses the same argument which St. Paul has in Corinthians. I 
now go to show that Josephus believed that Jesus Christ would judge 
inankind at the day of judgment. He says, in the same Discourse, “ For 
all men, the just as well as the unjust, shall be brought before God the 
Word* for to him hath the Father committed all judgment ; and he in order 
to fulfill the will of his Father shall come as judge, whom we call Curist. 
For Minos and Rhadamanthus are not the judges, as you Greeks do sup- 
pose, but he whom God and the Father hath glorified; conceRNING 
WUOM WE HAVE ELSEWHERE GIVEN A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT, FOR 
TUE $i\KE OF THOSE WHO SEEK AFTER TRUTH. This person exercising 
the righteous judgment of the Father towards all men, hath prepared a 
just sentence for every one, according to his work; at whose judgment 
seat when all men, and angels, and demons shall stand, they will send 





* Jew. War, b. iii. c.8.sec.5. + Against Apion, b. ii, sec, 30, 
t This seems to have been the opinion of the Pharisees. 
§ Concern Hades, sec. 5. See Jew. War, b. ii. c. 8. sec.14. 


me eae 


7 Evident !—-R. C. 
® This Logos, or God the Word, the doctrine of Plato and Philo, is deci- 
sive against the Christians.—R. C. 
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forth one voice, and say, gust 18 THY JupGMENT.”* Ts this language 
Christian? You will observe the reference to a more particular account 
elsewhere ! 

Fourth. There is no allusion to Christ in any other part of Josephus’ 

writings. I have shewn two other allusions to Christ ! 

Fifth. It is not quoted by Chrysostom, though he often refers to Jose- 
phus, and could not have omitted quoting it, had it been then in the 
text. Chrysostom flourished A. D. 400, before that time he is quoted by 
Eusebius, A. D. 330; Ambrose or Hegesippus, A. D. 360 ; and again in 
Hieronym. de Vir. Illustr. in Josepho, A. D. 400: and although it is not 
cited by Chrysostom himself, it is by Isidorus Pelusiota, his scholar and 
contemporary. Who, like Mr. Carlile, thinking him a Jew, exclaims, 
“ Now [ cannot but wonder greatly at this man’s love of truth in many 
respects, but chiefly where he says, ‘ Jesus was a teacher of men, which 
received the truth with pleasme.’”’ Had he suspected that Josephus was 
av Ebionite Christian, it is not in the least probable that he would have 
cited this passage. But, perhaps, Chrysostom, who was a rigid Catholic, 
might vot be ignorant that Josephus was an Ebionite, whith, if so, is a 
suthcient reason for his not having cited this passage. 

Sixth. It is not quoted by Photius, though he has three articles concern- 
ing Josephus; and under the article Justus of Tiberius, mentions that 
this author, being a Jew, has not taken the least notice of Christ. . Since 
Photius has informed us that Justus has not taken the least notice of Christ, 
and he bas three articles concerning Josephus, why has he not also in- 
formed us that Josephus has not taken the least notice of Christ? The pas- 
sage is quoted or referred to by at least eight or nine different writers before 
the time of Photius, A. D. 860; it is referred to in Johan. Maleba Chron. 
who was contemporary to Photius. “I shall subjoin Whiston’s masterly 
reply ; thus—“ As to that great critic Photius, in the ninth century, who 
is supposed not to have had this testimony in his copy of Josephus, or else 
to have esteemed it spurious, because in his extracts out of Josephus’ An- 
tiquities it is not expressly mentioned ; this is a strange thing. indeed ! 
That a section which had been cited out of Josephus’ copies all along be- 
fore the days of Photius, as well as it has been all along cited out of them 
since his days, should be supposed not to be in his copy, because he does 
not directly mention it in certain short and imperfect extracts, no way par- 
ticularly relating to such matters. Those who Jay a stress on this silence 
of Photius seem little to have attended to the nature and brevity of those 
extracts. They contain little or nothing, as he in effect professes at their 
entrance, but what concerns Antipater Herod the Great, and his brethren 
and family, with their exploits till the day of Agrippa, jun. and Cumanus, 
the Governor of Judea, fifteen years after the death of our Saviour, with- 
out one word of Pilate, or what happened under his government, which 
yet was the only proper place in which this testimony could come to be 
mentioned. tlowever, since Photius seems, therefore, as we have seen, to 
suspect the treatise ascribed by some to Josephus, of the universe, because 
it speaks very high things of the eternal generation and divinity of Christ, 
this looks very like his knowledge and belief of somewhat rally in the 
same Josephus, which spake in a lower manner of him, which could be 
hardly any other passage than this testimony before us. And since, as we 
have also seen, when he speaks of the Jewish history of Justus of ‘Viberias, 
as infected with the prejudices of the Jews, in taking no notice of the ad- 
vent, of the acts, and of the miracles of Jesus Christ, while yet he never 


* Hlades, sec. 6, 
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speaks so of Josephus himself this most naturally implies also, that there 
was uot the like occasion here as there, but that Josephus had not wholly 
omitted that advent, those acts or miracles, which yet he has done every 
where else in the books seen by Photius, as well as Justus of Tiberias, but 
in this famous testimony before us ; so that itis most probable Photius not 
only had this testimony in his copy, but believed it to be genuine 
also. 

Seventh. I shall pass over the opinion of the learned, trusting that they 
now stand refuted ; except Faber, who, it is said, suspects that Eusebius 
himself was the author of his interpolation, It is not inthe least probable 
that Eusebius, nor any other Catholic father, would have interpolated a 
book with opinions directly opposité to his own! the passage being hereti- 
cal is a proof it was not inserted by Eusebius.® Submitting this to your 
candid examination. 


I am yours, with much respect, 
J. G. WARD. 





® Eusebius was himself an Arian or Heretic.—R. C. 


Note.—A certain set of people calling themselves Christians 
do exist and have existed through many centuries; but the ques- 
tion at issue is, did such a sect exist if the first of the eighteen 
centuries now attributed to their existence? Neither Mr. Beard 
nor Mr. Ward has proved any thing for the affirmative of the 
question. To all who have read the history of man in the first 
four of the last twenty centuries, it is known, that a great variety 
of philosophical and fanatical sects existed in Europe, in Asia 
and in Africa; but it is not known, that the sect calling them- 
selves Christians existed in the third of those four centuries, 
though there were many resembling sects before the time attri- 
buted to the appearance of Jesus Christ, such as the sect of Es- 
senes among the Jews, the Therapeute in and about Egypt, and 
the various grades of Platonic and other philosophers. Unless 
the existence of Jesus Christ can be proved, and there is nota 
document known, nor any likely to be discovered by which it can 
be proved, the origin of the Christian Religion cannot be traced ; 
because, in default of proving the existence of Jesus Christ, the 
alternative is, that it originated in fable, and all fable of that kind, 
which comes to be received as fact, must have an obscure and un- 
known origin to be so received. 1 do not presume to state the pre- 
cise origin of Christianity, either as to the time, manner or-place 
in which it began; but | do presume to say, that there is no proof 
of the existence of such a sectin the first of the eighteen centuries 
now counted as its age. 

Let Mr. Ward or Mr. Beard clear up this difficulty; let either 
of them shew that such a sect did exist in the first century, and 
that such a person as Jesus Christ did exist in Judea, in the first 
thirty years of that century, then it will only remain, that they 
Jind ability enough to defend its preternatural origin and foundation 
against the assaults of many (taking him first) more able ~': 
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POLITICS. 


—_— — — 


Tue politics of the day are so completely merged into the growth 
of knowledge among the working people, and into their examina- 
tion of the many impostures which have been heaped upon them, 
that the old custom of commenting upon passing circumstances 
has fallen before the more important one of enquiring into the 
principles on which those circumstances are founded. Our news- 
paper-writers, who have no other food than passing circum- 
stances, are become politically dull, and find, that a mere abuse 
.of this or that politician, or of this or that circumstance, is not 
enough to satisfy their readers. Never was a greater revolution 
progressing, than is now progressing in this country. Free dis- 
cussion exists, and wiser principles of government in church and 
state are produced. The Roman Catholics have failed in the as- 
sertion of their claims; because those claims are not well- 
founded. We, moral blasphemers, have carried our point, a point 
much more obnoxious to Government and to Protestant Saints 
than Catholic Emancipation ; and we have carried that point in 
spite of them ; because it was well-founded and in its nature irre- 
sistible. Under this state of things, ‘* The Republican” is much 
better occupied in discussing the solidity of institutions and of 
principles, than in recording and commenting upon passing 
events, in making a bluster about ephemeral circumstances, which, | 
however they may tickle to day, are not thought of to-morrow. 
Now and then, we step aside to notice the Christian Evidence 
Society, our publications, and a few circumstances which find a 
just notice no where else, but this is done for the purpose of 
strengthening our hands for the good work which we are carrying 
on. Having worn down the ferocity of fanaticism, we are justified 
in every efiort to extinguish the fanaticism that generated the fe- 
rocity. The nore wise among my correspondents and friends 
have uniformly told me, and I now believe it, that the first neces- 
sary and most important point in’ political reform, or in any popu- 
Jar reform, is to root out the pernicious errors of religion from the 
minds of the people. In this purpose, } labour by daily action 
and nightly thought; and though 1 pass over passing political 
trifles, I feel, that I am not the less a politician. 

That ‘* The Republican” has in some measure changed its as- 
pect within the last two or three years is confessed, but that 
change, it is presumed, has been to its improvement. It has more 
solid and less trifling matter than it began with and held on to 
for two or three years, I calculate on further considerable im- 
provements; but the first step towards them all must be an esta- 
blishment that will afford conveniences for attending to them, It 
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is much to say for a work of this kind, in twelve volumes, that it 
often sells in sets or as a whole; and I flatter myself that the 
preparations making for improvements in it will cause a set to 
be a matter of general demand, 

R, C. 





WILLIAM HALEY. 


Tuts bad principled fellow was liberated from Newgate on Tues- 
day the 26th Inst., thus evading one year and a quarter of the 
three years imprisonment, which three of his more honest fellow 
prisoners for the same act are likely to suffer. I should not have 


taken further notice of him, had I not seen, that his correspon- . 


dent, Elijah Ridings of Manchester, has censured my exposure 
of him, and that this censure will appear in the Newgate Maga- 
zine for April. Mr. Hassel, I also perceive, has done me the jus- 
tice to say, that that exposure was called for by those who must 
have been best acquainted with Haley’s conduct. As a caution to 
Elijah Ridings, of whom I have a much better opinion than I have 
of Haley, and in whom I haveseen no fault, but that of a little 
vanity and a little soreness at having it wounded when it was im- 


properly obtruded on others; as a caution to him with respect to — 


what company he keeps and with what persons he corresponds 
for the future, I have to inform him, that I said nothing of Haley, 
but that which I had documents to prove; that, in addition to a 
paper signed by all his fellow prisoners, who had gone from my 
shop, calling for an exposure of him from me as absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve their own characters and consistency of conduct; 
in addition to information of fraudulent acts of which he had been 
guilty, with regard to friends in london, I had letters from Shef- 
field informing me, that he had borrowed money from a friend in 
Sheffield that had noticed him, under the pretence of paying his 
printer to forward his publications, and that when he received 
it, he spent it in wine and left the printer unpaid, he borrowed 
money and whatever was convertible to money and squandered 
it in the shape of two or three bottles of wine in a day. If Elijah 
Ridings do hold this not tobe tantamount to being a common thief, 
I pray for the amendment of his morality. 

Had Haley possessed any thing like honesty, it is probable, 
that we should not have had him among us; for when he came, 
in a tatter of rags, he had not, from his own confession, read a 
line of the publications for the defence of which he sought impri- 
sonment. Ina memorial, which he last year sent to Mr. Peel, 
he stated, that, before his committal to prison, he had read no- 
thing but infidel and blasphemous publications, and none of: the 
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writings of those able divines who had written in defence of 
Christianity ; bat that, during his imprisonment, having been fur- 
nished with the works of those divines; he had been completely 
convinced of their correctness; and had become a Christian from 
the conviction of a-fair examination of the question. This state- 
ment was untruein every part. a ; 
His memorial was accidentally seen by one of his fellow-pri- 
soners-and the false statement detected. Hassel wrote me an 
account of the memorial, with a comment upon it, and I sent 
Hassel’s letter to Mr. Peel; though it was not so meant by the 
writer, which Mr. Peel must have seen. This step, I rather think, 
has kept Haley a prisoner through the last winter ;. but the saints, 
finding a supposed infidel recanting to be so gratifying and sin~ 
gular a circumstance, have furnished him with money freely and 
have been importunate in their applications to Mr. Peel for his 
release. I heartily rejoice at his release from prison, that we 
may say that we are fairly rid of him, well assured, that his habits 
and character, notwithstanding his ability with the pen, will lead 
him to his former rags and wretchedness. Still there is one more 
observation due, that this liberation of a man, because he was 
clearly a scoundrel, can add nothing to the fame of Mr. Peel or 
his master the King, whilé the honest men are kept in gaol be- 
cause they are honest. eric 





PORTRAIT OF THE GOD OF THE JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS. P 





When we first published the shilling portrait of the God, many 
persons expressed a wish to have a copy in a size that would bind 
with an octavo volume, a bible of that size, or any other book in 
which it might be desirable to have it. A promise was maue to 
get a smaller sized copy, and that promise is now fulfilled. Every 
thing in the shape of caricature, or profanation, or any thing 
wrong, is here disclaimed, by this publication. Our object is to 
shew ignorant men the idol which they worship, that their reli- 
gion is idolatry, and that the powers of nature or of matter can- 
not be properly personified. The wickedness, if any, is in their 
personification, notin our pourtraying it upon paper according to 
their texts or description. We desire to disabuse them of a folly, 
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a weakness and even of a vice, and not to abuse them because 
they adopt certain erroneous opinions. 





NOTICE. 





HaviNG received large and unexpected orders for the soiled co- 
pies of the Mock Trial, which contain the Age of Reason com- 
plete, I must observe, that we are not prepared to supply all or- 
dered this week; but shall be inthe next. Another thing is ne- 
cessary to be observed, that the price of sixpence will not admit 
of any allowance to the trade, and thut country agents must 
charge a commission for carriage and trouble. 

We have a new and corrected edition of the ‘‘ Every Woman's 
Book” on sale at 1s. 6d, and an abridged copy at 3d. In the pub- 
lication of this last edition, the request of G. H. is considered to 
be complied with, and, as, with so many editions before it, this 
can scarcely be expected to cover the expences, his promised £5 
has been looked for. 

Messrs. Cowie and Strange. of Fetter-Lane and Paternoster- 
Row, have published a book which they call “ Every Woman’s 
Book.” Whether they infringed on my title, I cannot say, as our 
books appeared at just the same time, and I was surprised to see 
mine, as [ thought, advertised by some other person. Of this 
I am certain; | did not borrow their title. , 

But Messrs. Cowie, and Strange’s book has no claim to be 
called ‘* Every Woman’s Book” as it relates chiefly to culinary 
matters, which are not every woman’s business; but love is in 


reality the business of every woman. 
R. C, 





EXPOSURE OF FREEMASONRY. 





Tus subject continues to excite great interest, if we may judge 
by the constant demand for the Twelfth Volume. Many readers 
will recollect that 1 purposed to present a petition to the House 
of Commons upon the subject of the Masonic oaths and the se- 
crecy of the Association generally. I still retainthat purpose. I 
have written toa M. P. upon the subject of presenting it; but 
as yet have no answer. I shall try a few of them, before I give 
up the purpose. Independently of the immoralities of Masonry, 
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I hold it to be a matter of common justice, that the Legislature 
should put down this Association, as it has put down many of 
the kind under other names. The subject will not be lost sight 
of; and should the present Parliament be dissolved sooner than 
now expected, it will be prepared for another. - - 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 





Tue founder of this Society is endeavouring to give it stability i:s 
the purchase of a chapel for its place of meeting and for various 
other purposes. ‘This is a very desirable point to be carried. 
We must meet the Christians in their own way of working, as 
well as through the press. The possessioh of a handsome cha- 
pel, or such a building as the Mechanic’s Institution, for the pur- 
pose of setting the people right on matters of superstition and 
idolatry, is an acquisition on which | have been long bent. The 
Reverend Mr. Taylor, (‘‘ once a priest, a priest for ever,” his 
own words) is just the person for rhetcrical display in such a 
place. I need not say more upon the subject, but leave the 
Reverend Secretary to speak for himself. Still, I hold it neces- 
sary, for the accomplishment of the pretensions of this paper, that 
the leading subscribers do form themselves into, or that the ‘sub- 
scribers at large do elect, an efficient committee for the whole 
management of the concern. If left to unelected individuals to 
do as they please, it will not stand a year. 
R.. C. 





Tue friends to the emancipation of the human mind, have now 
their opportunity of contributing their shares of duty to a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, and of meeting the enemies 
to religious freedom in the only way in which those enemies have 
never yet been defeated. It is well known to most of our read- 
ers that the Curistian Evipence Society has stryg¢gled«for 
existence since its institution in November 1824, against the ma- 
chinations of its powerful and crafty opponents, supported mainly 
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by the energy and abilities of its founder, who, in sixty public 
discussions and orations delivered before numerous and re- 
spectable auditories in challenge of refutation, has maintained 
the ascendant and found none that could refute, and few that 
could withstand the conviction of his argumentation. To this 
cause, the Reverend Secretary has devoted his time, his energy 
and talents, and, for it, has sacrificed all the prospects of ad- 
vancement and realities of emolument which his talents and sta- 
tion might have commanded in the church. His disinterestedness 
has been demonstrated by the perseverance with which he has 
so long prosecuted his inadequately remunerated labours, and 
will not therefore be rendered questionable by his present anxiety 
to establish the institution upon a basis, which may secure the 
means of its own permanency, and of competent remuneration as 
well as honour to those who shall hereafter devote their labours 
to its service. 

With this view the committee have proposed the raising by shares 
of £5 each, a sum adequate to the building, purchasing, or ta- 
king upon lease, a chapel, or suitable large house, centrally situ- 
ated in London, to be the property of the subscribers who are 
to receive 5 per cent interest upon their shares, from the time of 
completing the deposit, and to enjoy advantages and privileges 
in proportion to their shares, and to the success of the institu- 
tion. 

Several hundred pounds have already been ‘subscribed and a 
select committee sits every week at the residence of the Secretary 
to receive fresh signatures, and to mature information and busi- 
ness for the consideration of a general meeting of the Subscri- 
bers. 

The opposition of the magistracy or of government.in any way, 
to the free and uncontrolled dissemination of any religious opini- 
ons whatever, is no longer to be feared. The highest in authori- 
ty and power have drank deep into the liberal spirit of the times, 
and are disposed rather secretly to second and assist, than to 
discountenance or check the progress of philosophy. The last 
hold and hope of superstition is in her influence upon the igno- 
rantand the weak, and in the obtuser exciteability, which enfee- 
bles the resistance of philosophy and truth. 

Philosophy has never yet concentrated its powers, and from 
this want of focus only, has resulted its inefficiency in itself, and 
the triumph of its enemies. Give it but voice and station,—‘ a 
local habitation and a name,” and the dreariest regions of intel- 
lectual darkness, will be penctrated by its rays, and vitalized by 
its influence. , 

It is intended that the house, or head-quarters of the Christian 
Evidence Society, once rendered the secure and permanent pro- 
perty of the Subscribers, shall be devoted to the cause of moral 
and philosophical, as well as of Theological FREEDOM. The 
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weekly ORATION and discussion on the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion will be seconded by a Sunday lecture for the incul- 
cation of the principles of pure and rational morality, and by 
weekly lectures on astronomy, chemistry, physiology, mineralogy 
and various other branches of science, which have hitherto been 
shackled with the fetters of mystical empiricism, or constrained to 
pay a degrading homage to the supremacy of the consecrated im- 





posture. 
R. T. C. E. S. 





STEWART’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE IV. 


The subject of my next and fourth Lecture will be the discipline of the 
faculty of conception, to correct its errors of vulgar credulity, and prepos- 
terous union of things incongruous and irrelative. 

Also the discipline of the faculty of memory, te conform its powers to 
the improvement of sagacity rather than to make it a stuffed budget of 
vain and useless knowledge and science. 


ON THE FACULTIES OF CONCEPTION AND MEMORY. 


I sHALL treat of the different faculties in the same order in which 
they appear to operate in the intellectual machine of mind. 

Sensation appears the first faculty in the order of mental action 
which excites or awakens the mind by internal or external impres- 
sions. Perception next appears to operate, in order to distin- 
guish the objects or causes of sensational impressions, which are 
called ideas. Conception next assumes its function to conjoin 
ideas as the constituent parts of notions. Memory next deposits 
these in its record. 

The faculties of imagination and fancy go to work upon the 
materials of memory, to advance improveable knowledge in ex- 
periment and hypo’ .«sis. The faculties of reflection and con- 
templation arrange, «viabine, relate, and compare the suggestions 
of imagination and fancy. Judgment and belief examine and re- 
ceive the evidence of their precedent colleagues; and ratiocina- 
tion, or the collective operation of all the faculties, as the last ac- 
tion of intellectual mechanism, compares, discriminates, and de- 
cides the ideas of perception, the notions of conception, the pro- 
jected theorems of imagination, into science or knowledge; that 
is, a conformity of the relations or actions of thought with the 
phenomena of things as they co-exist in the memory or system 
of the laws of nature, independent of unknown and incognoscible 
causes. 


Though I have repeatedly given a definition of the word or 
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thing called science, I shall not hesitate to reiterate it in every 
volume of my Lectures, because I think it one of the most im- 
portant and inestimable-discoveries of my inventive Essays. 

l repeat, then, with the most animated emphasis, that human 
knowledge or science means no more than a discriminate récog- 
nizance of phenomena in their usual order or harmony, without 
any regard to their causes. For example, the science of astro- 
nomy consists entirely of the apparent action of the celestial 
bodies in the harmony of coincidence, without any regard to facts 
or causes. 

We observe the coincident phenomena of the sun’s position and 
fertilizing power in the spring season, and by conforming the ac- 
tion of thought to such phenomena, we are enabled to predict 
their future appearances, and to harmonize therewith the human 
labours of cultivation, without any regard to the causation or con- 
nection of such effects or phenomena. 

Again, we observe in the science of astronomy the concomitant 
phenomena of the moon’s phases with the tides of the earth. 
These appearances being recorded in memory in their constant 
course of harmony, we are enabled to predict the order of inun- 
dation and currents, which we niake subservient to the purposes 
of cultivation or transport, without any concern whether it is the 
moon that causes the tides, or the tides that cause the moon. 

With these prefatory observations, I now commence my sub- 
ject, which is, (according to my proposed and constant method) 
to explain to you the nature of the faculty of conception, in its 
actions or phenomena in my own mind, without any regard to its 
elementary causes, or concealed connections with the body it 
proceeds from. The faculty of conception is named from the 
Latin word concipere, to take together, that is, to compose the 
ideas of perception into notions, theorems, and science, according 
to their due and appropriate relations in the laws of nature. 

The action or phenomena of the faculty of conception in the 
operations of my own mind, harmonizes the relations of thought 
with the relations of things, by putting together the just and fit 
relations of things in ideas and notions, not by any specific crite- 
rion of rectitude, but by avoiding incongruities, absurdities, and 
contradictions. 

I shall produce various simple examples to illustrate the func- 
tion of the faculty of conception, in both its operations of recti- 
tude and error. The errors of this faculty are the great source of 
intellectual imbecility, and mislead the process of reason, in the 
same manner as an arithmetical problem would be confounded by 
adding the number of the page of the book to the items of an ac- 
count with which ithas no connection. The first glaring instance 
of misconduct in the faculty of conception is to put together the 
character of an. author with the rectitude of his opinion. To ex- 
emplify this error, I will suppose the famous Doctor Bachan, who 
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wrote the Family Physician, had formed many approved prescrip- 
tions of medicine, temperance and exercise, and that his conduct 
had been that of gluttony, debauchery, and intemperance, what 
conviction, 1 demand, or relation exists between the actions and 
opinions of such a man? no more than between the number of a 
page and the arithmetical problems it may contain. 

Another opprobrious instance of the errors of the faculty of con- 
eeption is exhibited by Priestcraft in their reports of recantation 
on a death-bed. 

I will suppose Voltaire to have written a most elaborate demon- 
stration of the drivelling imbecility of religious superstition, and 
that on his death-bed he had been induced by the importunity of 
priests in a feeble and agitated state of a disordered mind and 
body to declare his recantation. 

What, I demand, in the name of common sense, has the verbal 
recantation of a simple negative of an author to do with the volu- 
minous arguments of a work? Just as much relation and connec- 
tion as the colour of my coat with the arguments of my discourse. 

I shall cite a most notorious example of the erroneous conduct 
of the faculty of conception by a society of men who had mono- 
polized all the powers of learning and science, which will serve to 
prove a very important axiom of my own discovery, that sagacity 
and not science forms the energy of intellectual power, and that 
a man may bea sage in science and at the same time an idiot in 
sagacity. 

When Galileo first improved the telescope it enabled him to 
detect the most voluminous and demonstrable calculations, that 
the sun was fixed in the centre of the solar system, and that the 
earth moved round it, as first discovered by Copernicus. When 
his writings were published, the holy conclave of learned Cardi- 
nals at Rome ordered him to be shut up in the Inquisition, be- 
cause he maintained a doctrine contrary to that of the Scripture, 
which asserted the motion of the sun. These idiots of science 
proposed to Galileo a verbal recantation of his voluminous de- 
monstration as the price of his liberty, which he wisely accepted, 
and made his escape from his prison. In this conduct of the 
learned conclave, with the infallible Pope at their head, we dis- 
cover an instance of the error of the faculty of conception which 
would disgrace a parish-school of children. 

Among the Greeks and the Romans, the first tutors and pa- 
rents of literature and science, we meet with errors of conception 
that would disgrace the instinct of a goose. The licentious and 
extravagant faculty of conception among these early philosophers 
of the world, taught them to put together in notions and systems 
the good and bad appetite of a chicken with the momentous rela- 
tions of peace and war. Their augureal priests, or soothsayers, 
formed analogies, in their fanciful and undisciplined conceptions, 
between the palpitations of an ox’s liver and the distant relations 
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of laws, institutions, and moral actions. These errors of concep- 
tion among the moderns have only changed their form in order to 
acquire a more direful and more potent influence over the whole 
human species. 

In my travels over the greatest part of the globe I found among 
all classes of human population an unaccountable propensity to 
combine in the faculty of conception two of the most irrelative 
and contradictory things in nature, truth and power. In savage 
life, a certain class of men called conjurors have acquired the 
knowledge of poisonous herbs, which, administered with the aid 
of conspiracy in their colleagues to destroy cattle and persons, 
has obtained for them a great pre-eminence of unknown, and, as 
it is called, supernatural power. 

The source of this power being concealed from the people, it is 
always attributed to a demon or spirit, and therefore the counsel 
of these spiritual conjurors is always regarded as true and infalli- 
ble in proportion to the power of their nostrums and their art. 
Among the pastoral and agrestic population of Asia and Africa, 
these spiritual conjurors vary their means, and thereby wmultiply 
their powers—they turn brass into gold by their prayers, that is, 
by the aid of their conspirators the brass is removed and the gold 
deposited, and most frequently this transmuting art is employed 
in false coinage, Ly which the conjuror grows rich, and his dupes 
and followers increase. One of these conjuring prophets, called 
Naunakshaw, taking an advantage of the undisciplined operation 
of the faculty of conception to confound or put together truth and 
power, has founded the great empire of the Seicks in the East 
Indies, whose first law of moral and political union is to plunder 
and wage war with every other people. , 

This universal error of the faculty of conception to combine or 
identify truth and power in the same notion, subjects the three 
subordinate classes of human population, of savage, pastoral, and 
agrestic life, to the most dreadful state of anarchy and misgry. 
1 am morally certain, that if an agent of the Humane Society, with 
all his apparatus of resuscitation was to pass into any part of Asia 
and perform the miracle of restoring to life adrowned person, the 
inhabitants would prostrate themselves in worship—and if he 
should order them to sacrifice all those who opposed his power, 
even to their own children, he would be most sacredly obeyed. 

This prophet of the Humane Society I will suppose fixed in his 
empire, and that Montgolfier should some time afterwards pass 
into his miraculous domain, descending from heaven in a balloon 
upon the great city of [spahan, in Persia, this miracle, viewed at 
once by so many millions of people, would make a more instanta- 
neous and awful impression upon the inhabitants than that of re- 
storing life. Montgolfier, with this superior power, might drive 
the humane prophet from his throne, and order a general sacrifice 
of all his opponents, which would be most religiously obeyed as 
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the mandates of a new immortal Lama, who, should he require 
rites of worship that would render the most atrocious and ridicu- 
lous customs and actions indispensible and sacred, would be 
sanctimoniously obeyed. 

I wish I could confine this error of the faculty of conception to 
identify truth and power, to the less civilized stages of society ; 
but I observe, with the most painful regret, that every class of 
human population has been violently infected with this mental 
insanity, though the improved state of human intellect has at 
length arrested its progress among the better-informed classes of 
society. Among the thoughtless vulgar, of rich and poor, witches, 
magicians, prophets, and animal magnetizers, maintain still a 
reverential power which implies truth in their undisciplined con- 
ception, and multiplies sectarian creeds and societies, who are 
ever disposed to persecute each other. Itis not long ago, that 
some ingenious adepts in Germany discovered an art of making 
shadows, or spectres, appear at their command, resembling the 
persons of absent or dead friends and relatives. This art they 
converted to the purpose of fraud and profit, by founding a reli- 
gious sect, whose associates witnessing their power, gave them 
full credit for truth as co-essential with power, in gheir undiscip- 
lined conceptions. 

These adepts were spreading abroad among the vulgar their 
- ghostly doctrines, or intercourse with aérial beings, when some 
ingenious chymist, excited by the improving knowledge and saga- 
city of the present times, detected this phantasmagoria as nothing 
but an optical mechanism, and shewed the people for twopence 
a-piece the great secret of the miracle, upon which, the sect was 
exploded, and the disgraced prophet is said to have shot himself. 

The last instance of adeptry, or magic, in Europe, was exhibited 
by the famous Cagliostro, an ingenious chymist, who declared he 
had the power to put any man to death without a possibility of 
detection. 


It is certainly not impossible for an ingenious chymist to poison 
the small space of an atmosphere that any one body may occupy 
by opening a viol of air to the windward of that position, or by 
any other undiscoverable means; but I would advise such adept, 
or magician, not to declare that he destroyed that person by a 
simple word of his mouth, for if he did, I have no doubt but his 
adeptry would be detected, and that he would not escape the pu- 
nishment of the law, even though he should be adored by the peo- 
ple. Iam confident, in the present improved state of human sa- 
gacity, that if any miracle was to be performed surpassing ever'y 
other related in history, and astonishing the most intelligent 
minds, if this miracle were to be offered as a substitute for evi- 
dence and demonstration of truth, it would be scoffed at by every 
one who has the least pretensiofis to good sense, upon this axiom 
of mental discipline, that truth and power have no possible rela- 
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tion to each other, and cannot be combined as the same idea or 
notion by the faculty of conception. ° 

To exemplify this truth, I will suppose that Euclid, in his ma- 
thematical school, had offered a problem whose demonstration he 
could not accomplish, and that as a substitute he had exhibited 
the most extraordinary instance of corporeal power, such as to lift 
the house with his little finger. His most ignorant and juvenile 
pupils, with whatever veneration they might have treated Euclid, 
would certainly have burst ‘into laughter at the incongruity and 
absurdity of such a notion, which their faculty of conception 
must have rejected. 

How comes it to pass, that this adeptry of power has been so 
long able to dupe the world in the moral science? Are not the 
propositions of murder, theft, or violence, as demonstrable in qua- 
lity as lines and angles, and as dependent on evidence for their 
explanation? What unaccountable fatuity then has introduced 
power as a substitute for evidence in the moral school, and reve- 
renced by the most experienced and adult students, while it would 
have been rejected with scorn by the infants of science? Having 
sufficiently explained the nature of the faculty of conception in its 
actions upon my own mind, and exhibited its defects and errors, 
I shall next consider how its powers may be augmented. 

The only power useful, rational, and congenial to moral teach- 
ers is, that intellectual power ef explanation which can carry con- 
viction to the meanest capacities of intelligence by apportioning 
the strength of argument to the weakness of the understanding; 
and that moralist who attempts to establish his doctrines by the 
subterfuge of conjuring tricks instead of rational argument, brands 
himself in the forehead with the mark of impostor. 

Having sufficiently explained the nature of the faculty of con- 
ception in its operations upon my own mind, and exhibited its 
defects and errors, I shall now consider how its powers may be 
auymented and disciplined. 

The energy of the faculty of conception consists of the greater 
number of ideas that can be put together in any notion, proposi- 
tion, theorem, or science. The savage when he views a theodo- 
lite in the hands of a surveyor, conceives it to be a tripod distinct 
from the chain, or walking-stick, of that artist; but he has not in 
his mind a single object or relation of its use, or even one idea of 
the mathematical science on whichitdepends. In the same man- 
ner, the vulgar and uninformed mind, when the faculty of concep- 
tion operates on-the word or thing, liberty, it puts together but 
two ideas, viz. freedom of will and absence of restraint, the mul- 
tifarious relations of law, constitution, expediency of circum- 
stances, and practicability of means, are as absent from his fa- 
culty of conception as the mathematics to thesavage. Hence we 
may discover that the power of the.faculty of conception is to be 
augmented by meditation, aided by that kind of instruction from 
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books, travels, and conversation, which exhibit things in their 
greatest variety of relations, and not rivet the mind, like pulpit 
eloquence, upon one single and invariable object of admiration 
and prejudice. , 

To conceive a thing, we must put together all its co-existent 
relations, which constitute it, and if we neglect but one we lose 
the whole: this error would be less important in physical science, 
but in the moral science it is the indispensible criterion of all pro- 
bability, or approximative truth. 

I come now to conclude this topic with a rule of discipline to 
direct the faculty of conception in the economy of its powers, viz. 

To put together in conception those things only which stand 
together in the laws of nature. 

For example, 1 may conceive, or put together in my thoughts, 
the most extravagant relations of Utopian policy, or human so- 
ciety in a state of nature, without offending against this rule, be- 
cause man has a capacity to bring every speculative relation of 
human policy to the test of experiencé. If with my faculty of 
conception I combine or put together eclipses and comets with 
the destruction of empires, the raven on the house-top with the 
death of the inhabitant, the abstract ideas of metaphysicians, as 
ghost and spirit, with real entities, or the vulgar and common 
misprisions, as the personal character of an author with the argu- 
ments of his works, a verbal negative of recantation with volumes 
of demonstrativn, and the power of the hand with the truth of the 
understanding—such errors of conception are all most palpable 
violatious of the rule of discipline, and open the first inlet: to the 
extravagant operations of the faculty of fancy in analogies, with- 
out similitude, and phantasms without object or entity in nature. 


ON THE FACULTY OF MEMORY. 


I shall pursue this topic in my usual mode of inquiry, which is, 
to explain the nature of the faculty 6f memory, not in hypothetic 
and metaphysical dogmas, the cobweb tissue of book-worm fancy, 
but to exhibit to you the phenomena or actions of my own mind, 
under the process of that faculty, 

The operation of memory has a double character called reten- 
tion and invention—the first is charged with the record of ideas, 
that is, subjects of positive knowledge-and past experience; and 
the latter with seizing, holding, and restoring the operations of 
imagination in the act of meditation, or contemplation of projec- 
tive sentiments in improvable knowledge. 

The retentive province, or function of memory, resembles in its 
operation the action of the sense of sight in a prospect from the 
window of an elevated mansion. We open the window and look 
around; the sun, if it shines, is the first object which impresses 
itself on the sense of vision; if, early in the morning, the moon is 
still visible, it would make the second impression; the mountains 
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on the horizon would appear next in order; then the rivers, fo- 
rests, houses, and animals would present themselves on the scale 
of magnitude of their cause and effect. 

The prospect having made its impression, I retire from the win- 
dow, and willing to restore those impressions, J should find them 
all in the following order in the internal sense of thought, or fa- 
culty of memory :—The sun having presented itself with the great- 
est energy of magnitude in body and power, would recur the first 
object in reminiscence, and if accident had presented the paper- 
kite of a child in its vicinity, so as to have partaken of the sun’s 
impression, that object would present itself next, though very in- 
ferior in cause and effect to all the concomitant objects of the 
wide prospect. 

Supposing the sun to have been a singular object without any 
concomitant, the moon would then recur as the second object in 
reminiscence; the mountains next; the forests next, as concomi- 
tant to the mountains, but if insulated, the river, if considerable, 
would appear before them, the houses next, animals after them, 
and lesser objects in the successive order of cause and effect upon 
the attention. 

I shall elucidate this simile of the prospect by various exam- 
ples of human conduct in the process of retentive memory. The 
ambassador, who travelling into a foreign country with an impor- 
tant negociation, the object of his mission, and viewing various 
novel scenes upon his return to his own country is desirous to 
review them all in his memory. 

He opens the window of his mind, and in his retrospective 
view, the negociation or purpose of his mission, first meets his 
mental eye; the persons of the ministers who conducted it next 
appear; the king next; the court next ; balls, festivals, specta- 
cles, and occurrences, all appear in the perspective order of the 
attention which they excited. 

If the ambassador, however, had fallen in love with a mis- 
tress, the patch upon her cheek would stand in the foreground 
of memory, and throw the great object of the treaty itself into 
an obscure perspective. ; 

The merchant, who travels into foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of commercial speculation, when he wishes to take a re- 
trospective view of his travels in memory, will mark and restore 
as the first object the man with whom he made a great and most 
profitable speculation, and the signature or pledge with which he 
warranted the bargain on the quay of Naples, would wear longer 
in his memory than the explosion of Mount Vesuvius at a more 
recent period. 

I shall now consider and explain the nature of inventive me- 
mory as differing from retentive, upon the establishment of which 
distinction the discipline of intellectual energy considerably 
depends. 
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The function of retentive memory I have shewn to.be the re- 
cord. of past facts, and accomplished experience, and I am now 
to prove a different character of memory in recollecting or re- 
storing the actions of imagination; searching after improveabie 
knowledge in eventual facts and experience suggested by our 
own minds. I shall be very cautious in establishing distinctions 
of fancy to complicate my art of mental discipline: it is my in- 
terest to simplify as much as possible, but | must not conceal 
from you any actions of my own mind as a delusive compromise 
between your pleasure, and my purpose. 

The phenomena of inventive memory, as distinct from retentive, 

pursues in my own mind the following course or laws of intellect. 
I am sensible of no retrospective view of facts that have existed, 
as in the operation of what is called reminiscence, but only a 
seizure of the shape and form of the projected sentiments of 
imagination in contemplating improveable knowledge, which are 
neither facts nor ideas till experience confirms them. 

To elucidate this important distinction of inventive memory I 
shall offer the following familiar and clear examples : — 

The artist, who reflects upon the modes of improving an art, or 
machine, keeps all the relations of powers, as projected by ima- 
gination, afloat in his mind. They are none of them fixed ideas, 
assumed, or called up from the repository of retentive memory, 
the record of knowledge and science. The function of inventive 
memory is simply to accompany the action of imagination in me- 
ditation, and to represent, like a picture, in one view, all the 
floating impressions of its projections to aid sagacity in the deci- 
sion of conduct in their relations of life, and not modes of arts and 
science ; when experience having realized them they become ideas, 
and are ‘transferee ‘d to the record of retentive memory. 

I will suppose this artist projecting the existing objects and re- 
lative powers of a watch into a time-keeper, He first projects 
the metal of the spring into new combinations of temperature, to 
resist the weather; he next multiplies the combinations of me- 
chanic organism. Should these all terminate in the result pro- 
posed, they. then become ideas, and belong to the function of re- 
tentive memory; but if they terminate in default, they preserve 
the character of fleeting pictures, or doubtful sentiments, in the 
action of imagination, aided by the function of inventive 
memory. 

In the same manner, the legislator or moralist, meditates 
schemes of moral or political perfectibility, while he meditates to 
project existing laws into improveable reform, the function of in- 
ventive memory is called to action in sentiments of improveable 
knowledge, but when the law is enacted it then becomes an idea 
of record, and is transferred to the function of retentive memory, 
or the reference of books. Human wisdom, and human happi- 
ness, its consequence depends more on the inventive than on the 
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retentive function of memory. This may be exemplified in the 
action of deliberation upon any subject of human conduct. 

The inventive function of memory presents to the mind:simul- 
taneously every idea that imagination has successively suggested, 
and if these are interrupted by the records of retentive memory 
with irrelative or foreign ideas, sagacity is impeded in the-calcu- 
lation of means andends ef human conduct. What is called re- 
collective or retentive memory is employed upon the records of 
ideas produced by the mind of others, while inventive memory . 
is employed wholly on sentiments projected into improveable 
knowledge by the action of our own minds, which generates ge- 
nius, sagacity, and wisdom. 

The causes of health, happiness, and liberty, are all taken 
from the repository of retentive memory, but their effects are all 
liable to the vicissitues of unknown futurity, and must depend 
on inventive memory to aid the decision of conduct. For exam- 
ple; in the pursuit of health, imagination, first views upon the 
record of retentive memory, the ideas temperance, peace of mind, 
exercise, as the causes of health, but ;these must all be modified 
by existing and probable circumstances in futurity. 

Imagination next operates, with the aid of inventive memory, 
to modify temperance with the stimulants of medicine, peace of 
mind witha prudent opposition to evil, and exercise adapted with 
the actual state of the body. Such exertion of intellect is called 
sagacity, or a.capacity of mind to accommodate means to their 
ends, aided by inventive memory. 

If happiness is pursued, imagination follows the same process, 
viz. seeking causes in the repository of retentive, and accommo- 
dating them to their effects in futurity, with the aid of inventive 
memory. 

We must here observe, that the enjoyment of well-being in 
the present moment is the result of human Providence in its an- 
ticipations of futurity, and the good of the day is almost always 
purchased at the price of very distant foresight, acquired through 
the function of inventive memory. All the operations of pru- 
dence, providence, and anticipated reflection, are dependent on 
the function of inventive memory, which is clogged and impeded 
by too great a preponderance of retentive memory. This senti- 
ment will be supported by observing the effect of what is called 
learned education upon human intellect, in which the priesthood 
of all countries is elevated with extreme rigour, and among 
whom instance’ of true genius and philosophy are almost 
unknown. 

The reason of which stares us full in the face with the most 
glaring evidence. ‘The retentive tablet of memory is so blotted, 
blurred, and stuffed with rules of rhetoric, anecdotes of history, 
dogmas of mythology, theological creeds, aud sectarian autho- 
rity, that like the replete album of a pocket-book there is left no 
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room for any entrance, or action of inventive memory, the great 
canse of genius, sense, and sagacity. 

There is a common proverb, that great wits have little memo- 
ries, the quality of wit being to invent and combine novelties of 
thought, the action of retentive memory is but little used, and 
kept as a well arranged repository of useful materials, rather than 
a stuffed lumber-room of intellectual absurdities and scientific 
nullities. 

It is a common observation, that at an advanced age of virility 
(or senectitude) it is very difficult to learn a language. The 
reason of this is the repletion of the retentive tablet of memory 
with science, profession, or the cares of domestic life. Hence 
arises that sheepish habit of imitation among mankind which is 
so repugnant to the peculiar characteristic of human perfectibi- 
lity, genius, and philosophy. Science, education, business, and 
the cares of domestic life, stuff the repository of retentive memory 
with such powerful compression of recorded ideas, that like a 
stuffed case of peas, however shaken, not one can change its 
position to aid the action of inventive memory. 

I think [ have exhibited, in the operations of my own mind, 
elucidated by many apt examples, the nature of the faculty of 
memory in its double functions of retention and invention. I 
shall now consider how its powers may be augmented, 

It is a universal error in the present practice of education to 
place'the augmentative powers of memory, in a forced and a facti- 
tious exercise, called getting by heart, or repetitien, by which 
means the retentive function obtains a false and gluttonous appe- 
tite, devouring every thing, and digesting nothing into sense and 
reason. 

Were children and scholars taught sagacity, or the use of their 
own understandings, the memory would in that case have a natu- 
ral growth into its own energy of inventive function. The at- 
tention of the mind, which is the seal of memory, being influenced 
by this new system of education, it would deposit matter in the 
retentive tablet of memory in the natural order of interest and 
utility, both in the quantity and quality of its essence. For exam- 
ple, attention operates on the mind like fire on wax to facili- 
tate impression, and make it deep and lasting. 

When a scholar reads the history of Greece or Rome, his at- 
tention would impress the seal of memory with certain ideas—as 
popular ignorance, tumult, sedition, discord, anarchy, and des- 
potism, as a natural chain of succeeding causes and effects. 
Thus the retentive memory being arranged with a sufficiency of 
useful matter, inventive memory would be able to forma standard 
of experience, by accommodating the harmony of past pheno- 
mena with the state of existing circumstances. Should this 
scholar, after the common practice of pedagogues, have his me- 
mory factitiously exercised in the repetition of anecdote, the 
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narrations of battles and sieges, and the idle ceremonies of pa- 
gan superstition, his inventive memory would lose all its power 
to direct sagacity in the providence of human conduct to enjoy 
actual, and provide future well-being, by accommodating the re- 
cords of past history with the experience of the present times in 
meditations of perfectibility. Many men of learning called in- 
genious have exhausted all their erudite energies to discover what 
they called an art of technical memory, that might have opérated 
like bitters on the stomach to have enabled it to preserve its glut- 
tonous contents. Had such an unhappy art been discovered it 
would have become the poison of human reason, and generated 
a universal state of intellectual imbecility. The powers of me- 
mory, as proposed in this essay, can be augmented only by an 
attention to the quality and arrangement of matter, and not to its 
quantity, which, when redundant, is most injurious to intellectual 
power. When we read a poem as Homer's lliad, or Virgil’s 
Georgics, we should impress in the natural order of a sagacious 
attention the discord of allies as the cause of defeat with some 
prominent examples thereof, or the art of agriculture in its éle- 
mentary rules in the Georgics, but whoever should attempt to 
impress the words, sentences, and verses of those poems in the 
memory, would be little benefited by their instruction. Having 
shewn, by various examples, that the mode of augmenting the 
powers of memory is selection, rather than multiplication of its 
matter, and method rather than exercise, I come at last to its 
double rule of discipline, which is simply to post important 
ideas only in the retertive function of memory, and multiply 
them in an unlimited enquiry and bold examination in the func- 
tion of inventive memory exercised by genius and imagination. 

The first rule may be exemplified by an explanation of the com- 
mercial metaphor to post the records of memory. In the art of 
book-keeping, or posting commercial records, three forms of me- 
moranda are used as the waste or day book, the journal, and the 
ledger. In the first commercial transactions are entered in the 
rough detail of their occurrences: from this they are translated 
to the journal where they are more succinctly methodized, and 
then ultimately posted into the ledger, and concentiate the 
whole transactions of debit and credit into one general view called 
an entry or head. The posting of records or ideas in the me- 
mory, holds the strictest analogy therewith. The man of science 
—of profession—of business, must have elementary truths posted 
or recorded in the retentive function of memory, but the demon- 
strations and elucidations of those heads or entries in the ledger 
of memory should be left out and referred to the journal of trea- 
tises, and the waste-book of general discourses. 

To exemplify this analogy, | will suppose the mathematician, 
who studies Euclid instead of following the rule of discipline in 
posting his memory, should stuff promiscuously all the solutions, 
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theorems, demonstrations, and discourses therein, he would 
thereby infallibly destroy all the inventive function of memory, 
the instrument of imagination in the energy of genius, sense, and 
sagacity, to discover ends and means of-happiness. ~In the same 
manner the artist would betray his genius if he burthened his 
memory with dissertations, rather than principles and discourses 
rather than axioms. He might plod on like a German doctor 
by remembering therules of Boerhaave, but he never would ar- 
rive at the genius of a Fothergill, a Mead, or a Hunter. 

The merchant, who should stuff bis retentive tablet of memory 
with all the anecdotes of the Exchange, would be a dull agent in 
the compting-house, and have but little energy in ingenious 
enterprize. 

The general practice of mankind is opposed to my rules of dis- 
cipline,—Scientific men instead of posting the principles of their 
particular science are seduced by the examples of vanity to boast 
the capacities of retentive memory, by repeating not the axioms 
and principles, but the very words and sentences of the whole 
Encyclopeedia of science. If we attend to the habits of mental 
intercourse in the conversations of society, we shall observe men 
of learning not only displaying the detail of their studies in 
the most puerile remembrance of words, phrases, and sentences 
of books, but assuming with affected pride, and ridiculous jea- 
lousy the promises of each other. The astronomer remembers 
all the terms of chymistry. The chymist would be ashamed to 
ask the walking library or classic student when Alexander cross- 
ed the Hellespont, the’ rald converses familiarly in all the beast- 
ly jargon of lions rampant, and lions passant, in which the natu- 
ral philosopher joins.with ease and disgorges his replete and in- 
digestive memory. Such being the practice and usage of intel- 
lectual co-operation, it accounts for the extreme scarcity of true 
genius and manhood. I do not mean by genius the wit of a poet, 
or the discoveries of an astronomer but that high energy of intel- 
lect to turn thought inwards, that is to learn to think according 
to the poet, 


** Force back the mind te settle on itself, the point supreme of manhood.” 


by which we multiply our own perceptions, and not copy those 
of other minds, which actions mark the character of technical 
and essential intellect. 

This momentous pu‘ pose my discipline of memory is calcula- 
ted to effect by teaching mankind to impress nothing but useful 
and indispensible ideas on the tablet of retentive memory noting 
therein a simple work of reference to the depository of books and 
authors for t.eir.detail. 

I now conclude, with admonishing men of science to regard all 
knowledge subordinate to the study of man, whiche an be effected 
only by the force of inventive memory to assert the phenomena of 
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past experience with the vicissitude of existing cicumstances, to 
develope truth and good by which means we might indeed de- 
crease the number of wits, poets, prophets and philosophers, but 
if they should produce a single man of sense and sagacity, the 
world would have no reason to regret the loss of the Alexandrian 
library with all the rubbish of, retentive memory in ostentatious 
and useless science. 

I must impress upon the observation of my auditors the inesti- 
mableiadvantages to be obtained by the instruction of this lecture— 
the discipline of the faculty of conception would emancipate the 
mind-from the thraldom of superstition, and the discipline of the 
faculty of memory would procure the simple tuition of sense and 
sagacity that would resist the shock of anarchy and barbarism, 


and make the progress of perfectibility inevitable and independant 
of all revolution. 





GOOD-FRIDAY, OR ANNIVERSARY OF THE DAY ON 
WHICH IT IS FABLED THAT GOD KILLED HIMSELF!!! 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE REPUBLICAN.” 


Sir, Eliza Place, Sadler’s Wells. 
AppLicaTion having been made by Mr. Bolton, collecter of 
Church rates, to my landlord, to turn me out of ashop; for having 
“The Age of Reason,” Palmer’s “ Principles of Nature,” ‘* What 
is Love?” “* Manifesto of the Christian Evidence Society,” &c. é&c. 
displayed in the window, I should be - .uch obliged by your in- 
serting this in ‘‘ The Republican,” that I may be enabled to hold 
up my sentiments to the saints of St. James’, Clerkenwell, in a 
typical form. 

Nothing can be more illiberal or unjust, nothing more fully 
illustrates the persecuting spirit of the Christians, than to wish to 
injure one for exhibiting those little banes to the popular supersti- 
tion. Had the ‘‘ collecter of the church rates” but cast his jaun- 
diced eye around with something like impartality, he would have 
discovered an all-powerful antidote for every bane I display. If, 
in one pane there stood forth in primitive beauty the “‘ Age of 
Reason” stimulating man to think and act for himself: in the ad- 
joining pane stood the stultifying obscene dogmas of the Bible, 
opened at the 38th chapter of*Genesis. If, in the next stood the 
Principles of undeviating Nature which never speaks of the Sun 
being commanded to stand still but fixed by an eternal law; in 
the adjoining pane stood forth, in enphilosophic blindness, Bax- 
ter’s Last Lift to the somniferous, phlegmatic christians. In short, 
a greater degree of impartiality can not be observed. 

The window of my shop is like the apothecaries shelf, where 
poisons and antidotes are promiscuously blended. 

In the true spirit of the apothecary, I deal out the gnawing 
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caustic or the: salutary bolus, jrist-as, they may be asked for. 
My customers chuse for themselves. — 

But Mr. Bolton did not succeed. He and the churchwardens 
of the parish will find it as difficult to remove me out of my shop 
(brute force apart, for which the Christians are so eminently 
distinguished) as to remove their church by their faith. If the 
churchwardens are not pleased with my present display, I will 
remove the Bible and substitute the Bible God. I will also re- 
move ‘‘ What is Love?” and replace it with an elegant engraving 
highly coloured of the affair between Lot and his two daughters : 
no further concession can-I pretend to make, or will I make 


at present. 
EPHRAIM SMOOTH. 


Nore.—The following card is sent round to every house or 
shop in the parish of St James, Clerkenwell. It marks the fears 
of the Priest of this day for his flock, that is, his stock in trade. 
The Church of England is rapidly losing its stock of sheep; for 
’ they are breaking their folds and aspiring to the superior distinc- 
tien of becoming rational men. ‘ The Church is m danger” of 


extinction. R. C. 


Tue CURATE of the Parish, sincerly desirous of promoting your best interests, 
has waited upon you, to solicit you and your family to attend Church; and he 
hopes you will not consider the visit intrusive, or the request unreasonable. For 
such a mode of proceeding, singular as it may appear to many, he has the highest 
authority,—even that of your Creator, unequivocally expressed in the book of 
. Revelation. (Ezek. iii. 17—19 ; xxxiii. 1—11; Acts xx. 20.) If, however, you 
refuse to listen to the request, continue to absent yourselves from the temple of 
the Most High, and so perish in your sins, remember, your blood will be upon 

our own heads. When, on the Last Day, you make your appearance at the tribi- 
nal of the Judge of quick and dead, to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body, and to receive your final doom, you cannot say, to him who has been 4 
pointed to watch over you, that he never asked you to come and hear the word of life. 

The Curate is well aware of the erroneous notions which obtain in the present 
day respecting both the functions aud the duties of the Clerical Office, and the 
general conduct which becomes a Minister of the Christian Religiun—and to 
which the ignorance and infidelity of modern times have given birth ;—but he has 
counted the cost, and is prepared to abide by the consequences. When he casts 
his eyes on the multitude of souls which the parish of St, James, Clerkenwell, 
contains, and refleets on the responsibility which devolves upon him, he is re- 
solved, through Divine assistance, that nothing shall deter him from the discharge 
of a duty, however painful and unpleasant, which so nearly concerns the eternal 
welfare of the thousands and tens of thousands committed to his care. 

He hopes it will be fully understood, that he addresses himself to those only 
who do not already attend the Parish Church, the Chapels of Ease, or any other 
place of worship. He has no wish whatever to interfere with any body of pro- 
fessing Christians. His message is to the ‘ lost sheep” of the Church of England : 
he aims to rescue rHEM from deaih,—from that destiny which must inevitably 
await all who live and die strangers to the Christian Faith and the influence of 
Christian Principles. 

South-West Entrance, Myddleton Square, July 18, 1825. 
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